388                  LUDWIG   I   OF   BAVARIA

'Ardently loved divine friend!' the King cried to Richard
Wagner. 1 see the street crowned by the magnificent building
of the future . . . the people are streaming to see the Nibelungen
and Parsifal. All prejudice has disappeared, admiration and
intense joy fill them; all men have become brothers. . . .
Don't you see it, my friend, can't you see it? Oh, the blind masses
who cannot comprehend the significance of these works.'1 The
whole world might rage against Ludwig II; hidden away in his
castle in the woods he heard and saw nothing. There he could
convince himself: 'Now I know for certain; we shall be victorious.'
And the young King did not realize that by his very absence
he gave his opponents in the town the opportunity of fanning the
flames of hostility against this man who meant everything to him.

Ludwig I had in the meantime returned to Munich. He loved
to visit his old friends, and on these occasions the increasing
enmity against Richard Wagner was often discussed. That
grieved Ludwig I. He had no wish to intervene in the matter.
The cold weather was approaching and he wished to go to Italy,
but the news from Rome stated that an outbreak of cholera was
feared. In October the King, therefore, leased a villa in Nice,
where he intended to go towards the end of the month. He was
strongly opposed to the young King's total seclusion, which was
so widely condemned in Munich. The Ministers, including the
British Minister, reported to their Governments that Ludwig II
took long rides, chiefly at night, occupied himself only with music
and poetry, and seldom saw his Ministers, so that the affairs of
State were really carried on through the medium of the Cabinet
Secretary. Wagner, who did not live such a secluded life as the
King, saw the storm rolling up and suffered under the hostility
which he felt all around him. 'It is made so difficult, so very
difficult for us, my wonderful friend!' he complained to the young
King.

Ludwig II had just returned from a trip to Switzerland to visit
the places mentioned in the Tell legend, and sat down at once to
answer Wagner's letter. The composer had heard that it had been
decided in Munich to draw Ludwig I into the general agitation
against his friendship with the young King, and believed that the
latter had received a letter of sharp reproof from his grandfather.
This assumption may be attributed to the fact that the old

1 Ludwig II to Richard Wagner, Katzenalpe, 16th September, 1865. Corre-
spondence, 1/182.